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BENEVOLENCE TO ANIMALS AS A PART OF 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


Almost all boys are fond of dogs, and yet nearly 
all will persecute cats, rob birds’ nests, and pelt frogs. 
There are exceptional boys, who delight in cruelty, 
and they frequently grow up with their evil propen- 
sities strengthened by age and exercise. There are 
also men of brutal disposition, who have acquired 
their ruffianism, after passing through the juvenile 
stages of their existence, and they are at once the 
plagues and the puzzles of society, defying its punish- 
ments and resisting its benevolent endeavors. 

Cruelty to animals is partly the work of brutal 
natures, and partly perpetrated by well-meaning peo- 
ple, under the influence of bad habits; and if we 
could estimate the total quantity of cruel infliction 
imposed upon birds, beasts, reptiles, and fish, we 
should probably find that by far the larger proportion 
Tesulted from the ill-regulated action of good, and 
even benevolent persons. Much ill-treatment of ani- 
mals comes out of the ordinary proceedings of trade. 
It has been the custom to bleed calves, to cram sheep 
and poultry into the smallest possible apparatus of 
transport, to drive cattle for long distances without 
permitting them to drink, and to slaughter them 
Without sufficient avoidance of pain. Each little cir- 
¢le in which these malpractices occur, forms its own 
theory of cruelty and benevolence, and laughs scorn- 
fully at outsiders who object to its ways. The fox- 
hunter thinks a man a fool who reminds him of the 


unbenevolent character of his sport, and the fine 
ladies who flock to aristocratic pigeon matches, have 
no more compunction at witnessing the sufferings of 
the maimed birds, than the Spaniards have for the 
gored horses and tortured bulls in their disgusting 
national recreation. It may be affirmed that the 
cruelty of custom or indifference does not lead to the 
demoralization which inevitably results from a delib- 
erate choice of action that inflicts unnecessary pain, 
and yet all familiarity with needless and useless suf- 
fering must tend to damage character, unless it 
excites strenuous resistance to the evil, and efforts 
for its cure. 


IGNORANCE.—The circumstances that combine to 
form brutal characters in modern society are ex- 
tremely complicated, and lie for the most part outside 
the matters we have now to discuss. Our object is 
to show that ignorance of the character and ways of 
animals, is one of the chief preventible causes of the 
cruelty that is inflicted upon them, and that the 
best method of cure is by teaching natural history 
with due reference to its moral aspects. Many ill- 
used creatures are the subjectsof an aversion which 
would be changed to liking, or at any rate to respect, 
if their nature and actions were better understood ; 
while many others suffer under simple indifference 
because they have not been brought within range of 
sympathy. 


AMUSEMEN'TS.—For a long time game-cocks were 


excluded from humane sympathies, and many a coun- | 


try gentleman and clergyman who would have been 
roused to indignation at cruelty to a horse, thought it 
a great shame when Parliament provided penalties to 
put down the fights which were elaborately arranged 
between the pugnacious birds. 

In one instance known to the writer, the manager 
of a large English colliery, who was determined to 


civilize his men, was privately urged by rural justices | 
not to bring cases of cock-fighting before them, as | 
they could not find it in their hearts to punish others | 
for an action they still delighted to commit in secret | 


themselves. 


In the “ good old times” cruelty was incidentally, | 


but not less powerfully taught in our chief schools. 
The masters inflicted upon their pupils brutal flog- 
gings, the big boys grossly tyrannized over the little 
ones as fags, and each member of the society, receiv- 


ing maltreatment from those stronger than himself, 


handed it over to others, over whom he could play 
the despot in turn. The public amusements, until 
recent periods, included bear and bull baiting, cock- 
shying, dog-fighting, cock-fighting, and man-fighting, 


while duelling was the fashionable method of adjust- 
ing disputes. * * * We have been slowly learn- 
ing that all human beings are entitled to just and 
equitable treatment, and we have included one group 
of animals after another in our system of legal protec- 
tion, yet much remains to be done to widen our sym- 
pathies, until no living thing shall be improperly 
excluded. 


Natura Hisrory.—Natural history, as a mere 
science of arrangement, has little moral influence 
until it reaches its final stages, and by exhibiting all 
living beings as one great organic unity, sheds some 
portion of the dignity and worth of the highest upon 
the lowest forms; but when it is made to include 
habits and manners as well as structural peculiarities, 
its influence in extending the range of sympathies is 
very direct. * * * And we learn and honestly 
recognize the fact, that animals have, within narrower 
limits, semi-intellectual faculties of the same nature 
as our own. 

A wise teaching of natural history brings this les- 
son into strong relief, and no one can be an observer 
of tame creatures without finding out that they ap- 
parently have their feelings of pride, justice, and 
even duty, very similar to our own, and that the dif- 
ference is not so much one of essential nature, as of 
development, and method of combination. The more 
we know of the proceedings of animals, the more we 
discover that within the limits of their faculties they 
seem to exercise discrimination, and modify their con- 
duct to suit new circumstances, or enable them to 
take advantage of new ideas. * * The first bird 
who saw that a fragment of clothing might be worked 
into his nest, and acted upon it, and the first which 
made his dwelling in a tower, or under the eaves of a 
house, may have been discoverers and inventors as 
truly as are men who find out the use of new things. 


TEACHING.—Natural history can easily be worked 
into the routine of school-teaching ; but it ought also 
to take its place among the recreations of family life, 
and in that position it will be most effective in pro- 
moting a good moral end. As instruments of intel- 
lectual discipline, all sciences which include logical 
classifications have an obvious value, and when even 
elementary natural history is associated with compar- 
ative anatomy and physiology, it supplies an excel- 
lent training for the mind. 

The study of.animals in reference to their structure 
is capable of being made a fascinating pursuit, espe- 
cially if the modern discoveries concerning the unity 
of plan in creation are fairly considered. * * * 
Health. 
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CHECK-REIN. 
In the midst of change, improvement, reform, quite 
a number of questionable old notions continue to be 
followed, even now when the very erroneous charac- 
ter of some of them has been acknowledged. Of this 
character is the rigid adherence of a majority of 
drivers of horses to that useless and injurious relic of 
old times, the check-rein. Its use with horses is 
itively cruel. When a horse is drawing a heavy 
oad, and particularly “ up hill,” he needs the utmost 
freedom of lungs and wind, and this he can never 
have with a tight check-rein. That the check-rein 
prevents a horse from stumbling is more than doubt- 
ful; on the contrary, by elevating his eyes, it pre- 
vents him from seeing clearly where to place the 
foot. When a horse does stumble, he is far less 
likely to go down when his head is left free. 
In England, where they are far ahead of us in 
everything pertaining to horses, the check-rein has 
been abolished ; the last surrender being that of the 
artillery and commissariat trains of the British army, 
the change having been made by Sir George Bur- 
goyne, the Commander-in-Chief, and he testifies to 
the beneficial effects attending it. 
In New York city, thanks to Mr. Bergh, many of 
the finest equipages are driven without the check- 
rein, and a few humane people have thrown it out of 
use here. The old fashioned “blinkers,” or blind- 
halters, are also useless, if not positively injurious, 
by coming in contact with the lids of the horses’ 
eyes; and many experienced horsemen long ago 
came to the conclusion that horses are more easily 
alarmed by what they hear and do not see, because, 
being intelligent animals, if they can fully see the 
objects, which when unseen or imperfectly seen, tend 
to frighten them, they are more readily calmed. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Cirppinc Docs Ears.—The old lady who was re- 
proached for boiling her eels alive, and who answered 
that she had boiled so many that they were used to 
it, has a parallel in an English bench of magistrates. 
A case came up of a charge of cruelty to animals, in 
clipping the ears of a dog. Surgeons testified that 
the ear of a dog is a most sensitive part, and that 
chopping off a part of it, however skilfully done, must 
produce excruciating pain. The magistrates decided 
that as fashion had made the act customary, only a 
nominal fine was required. It is suggested that child- 
murder and some other crimes are rapidly becoming 
customary, if not fashionable, and that a strict con- 
sistency would require treating them with similar 
leniency.— Boston Advertiser. 


Tue lower animals are God’s creatures, and it can- 
not be denied that there is a tie of tenderness which, 
in virtue of this lower relationship, binds even them 
to their Creator, and gives them a place in his heart. 
Witness passages like these, which testify to such a 
tie: “ God remembered Noah and every living thing, 
and all the cattle which was with him in the ark ;” 
“ Should not I spare Nineveh, that great city wherein 
are more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left hand, 
and also much cattle?” “He giveth to the beast his 
food, and to the young ravens which cry ;” “ Are not 
five sparrows sold for two farthings? and not one of 
them is forgotten before God.”—From a Sermon by the 
Dean of Norwich. 

J. was the other day describing a soldier crab to 
his mother, he being much interested in Natural His- 
tory, and endeavoring to give as strong an idea as 
possible of its warlike characteristics and power to 
harm those who molest it. Little R. sat by, quietly 
listening and sewing, and at last lifting her head she 
remarked, “ I hope God did not hurt hisself when he 
was making him.”—From Hawthorne’s Note-Book. 
A correspondent who sends the above, says :— 
“The comment might be added that if we all re- 
membered as the child did, of every living creature, 
that ‘ he is of God's making,’ there would be far less 
cruelty in the world.” 
HapPINEss is a perfume that one cannot shed over 
another without a few drops falling on one’s self. 


JOHN HAS A WAY. 
BY ALICE” ROBBINS. 


The cows are coming, Jessie, dear, make haste and see the 
sight; 

There are twenty milky beauties to be housed and fed 
to-night. 

That first one with the snow-white horns is just as old as 
May: 

She and my pet first saw the light.the'same soft summer 
day. 


A tender creature was she, so weak and cold, and thin! 

John said she was not fit to raise. I'said it was a sin 

To cast her off, for Maybud’s sake. John laughed, and 
asked me whether 

I thought it best, upon the whole, tojrear évo calves together. 


But she was spared, and so was]May. It sometimes seems 
to me, 

In Starbright’s soft and gentle eves, May’s pleading glance 
I see. 

I love the creature—you may smile—perhaps my fancies 
mock : 

She’s the fairest of the herd, as May’s the sweetest of the 
flock. 


There’s May, her arms round Starbright’s neck; the girl is 
nine to-day, 

A frolicsome and genial thing, at study or at play; 

The darling in our failing years,*the spring in our autumn 
set, 

A fair white jewel blazing in our faded coronet. 


But see, John lets the bars down: in clover deep they stand, 
With glossy flanks, and backs as straight as yonder table- 


land ; 

The fragrance of their breath pours in like ambergris and 
myrrh ; 

They re just the neatest cows to milk—John says they never 
stir. 


They know his tone—’tis seldom loud; they know his touch 
—’tis kind. 

«John has a way,” the neighbors say, te make dumb crea- 
tures mind; 

Perhaps—I only know that I, through all these blessed 


years, 
Have never seen the moment when his voice has brought me 
tears. — Hearth and Home. 


THE Brigut Simpe.—Look on the bright side. It 
is the right side. The times may be hard, but it will 
make them no easier to wear a gloomy and sad coun- 
tenanee. It is the sunshine, and not the cloud, that 
makes the flower. The sky is blue ten times where 
it is black once. You have troubles, so have others. 
None are free from them. ‘Troubles give sinew and 
tone to life—fortitude and courage to man. That 
would be a dull sea, and the sailor would never get 
skill, where there was nothing to disturb the surface 
of the ocean. What though things do look a little 
dark ? the lane will turn, and night will end in broad 
day. Men are not made to hang down their heads. 
There is more virtue in one sunbeam than a whole 
hemisphere of clouds and gloom. 


In the world of brute animals we have a race of 
beings about us, whom we do but see, and as little 
know their state, or can describe their interests or 
their destiny, as we can tell of the inhabitants of the 
sun and moon. They have apparently passions, 
habits, and a certain accountableness, but all is mys- 
tery about them. We do not know whether they 
can sin or not, whether they are under punishment, 
whether they are to live after this life. We hold in- 
tercourse with creatures who are as much strangers 
to us, as mysterious, as if they were the fabulous, 
unearthly beings more powerful than man, and yet 
his slaves, which Eastern superstitions have invented. 
—From John Henry Newman’s Sermons. 


HUMANITY TO HORSES.—FROSTY BITS, 

As the cold weather approaches, the absolute 
cruelty of putting frosted metal into the mouths of 
horses is so frequently brought to mind, that any 
suggestions as to a better course are at this season 
timely as well as merciful. 

No one who has had to do with horses when the 
mercury is considerably below the freezing point but 
has witnessed their sometimes almost frantic efforts 
to escape the pain that comes of putting on the 
bridle. Misunderstanding it many times, the coarse 
and brutal hostler adds blows to the other brutality, 
and forces the animal to take between its jaws a 
piece of iron that freezes its tongue and sections of 
its mouth the moment it touches them, causing not 
only present pain, but often ulceration, and almost 
always sores. 

The remedy is a leathern bit, instead of an iron 
one. If a bit of this sort is not easily procured, a 
common iron one can be covered, which will be at 
least a partiaf remedy. 

To do this, cover the bits with strips of common 
bridle-leather, and as much of the cheek-piece as will 
be likely to touch the flesh, winding them around the 
iron while wet, and then carefully sewing the edges 
so as to make the surface as smooth as possible. 

A real mouth-piece can be made by any harness- 
maker at a small cost, and would be Hav Poe pref- 
erable to the covered one, as it can be taken from 
the head-stall and check-rein, and be replaced by the 
iron when the cold weather is past, and be kept in 
readiness for another winter —Hearth and Home. 


WHEN a hen has the toothache, she always expects 
a chicken will come to pullet. 


Cattle are dumb beasts, but by getting together in 
large numbers they make themselves herd. 


SoMEBODY says that politeness is like an air- 
cushion—there may be nothing in it, but it eases our 
jolts wonderfully. 


Easy Deatu.—Eben Wight, Dedham, Mass., 
says: “Having an old and favorite dog, and not 
liking to shoot him or witness the spasmodic effect of 
strychnine, I laid him on a blanket in a box, and 
pouring in 4 ounces of chloroform, covered him with 
another blanket, closed the lid, and all was over 
without the slightest struggle.”—A griculturist. 


A Man Decapitatep.—A coal-dealer named 
Barnard M’Ginness, a man 74 years of age, living at 
the foot of Durham-lane, had gone up to the landsale 
to try a horse, and fastened the animal to a laden 
coal wagon, with a view of dragging it into the land- 
sale. The animal refused, and M’Ginness began to 
strike it with his whip, when the horse gave a sudden 
start, and before he could get out of the way knocked 
him down, with his head across the rails. At the 
same moment the wagon began to move, and before 
the bystanders could do ought to assist M’Ginness, the 
wheels passed over his neck and killed him on the 
spot. He was a man of great cruelty to the duinb 
animals he possessed, and his treatment of his horses 
was such that the neighbors foretold he would meet 
his death by some of them.— Newcastle Journal. 


REMARKABLE SaGacity OF A DoG.—A_ nurse- 
maid in the employ of a gentleman living at Kings- 
down was wheeling a baby in a perambulator down 
Spring Hill. She was accompanied by a valuable 
dog, half Newfoundland and half retriever, the prop- 
erty of her master. The girl was suddenly seized 
with a fit, and loosened her hold of the perambulator, 
which rolled away at an accelerated speed, and to 
the imminent danger of its little occupant. The 
faithful dog, with wonderful instinct, realized the 
child’s danger, and, dashing after the vehicle, seized 
part of the leather apron in his mouth and brought 
the runaway toa stop. In another minute the per- 
ambulator would have been dashed over a flight of 
steps. We need hardly say that the sagacious dog 
was overwhelmed with the caresses of the grateful 
parents when they learnt how he had saved their 
child.— Western Daily Press. 
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Dumb Animals. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
DO ANIMALS THINK? 


Old Sam. Johnson says, in one of his essays,— 
When man sees one of the inferior creatures perched 
upon a tree or basking in the sunshine, without any 
apparent endeavor or pursuit, he often asks himself 
or his companions, on what that animal can Le sup- 
posed to be thinking.” 

It is undoubtedly true that those dumb animals that 
exhibit the nearest approach, in thinking, to the hu- 
man mind, are the most prized by man, and receive 
from him the kindest care. It is true, also, that as 
individuals of any class of the inferior animals give 

eculiar evidence of thinking, the class to which those 
individuals belong is elevated in the consideration 
and regard of mankind. 

I have therefore been pleased that, in your valuable 
paper, you have given prominence to such facts, relat- 
ing to animals, as show clearly their —— for 
thinking. Let them be continued. I will give you 
one. 

About two weeks ago, a cat belonging to a friend 
of mine entered the room where -his family were sit- 
ting, and looking in their faces, mewed loudly until 
she attracted and received attention. She kept on 
mewing, and moved towards the door. My friend 
arose, and followed her more than a quarter of a mile 
from home, when she stopped by the side of a full- 
grown rabbit, that she had evidently killed, but was 
unable to draz to the house. He carried the rabbit 
home, the cat keeping him company. ‘This cat may 
safely be ranked, in intelligence, with the poet’s * half 
reasoning elephant.” P, H. 8. 

GREENWOOD, Oct. 20, 1870. 


A DOG ON HIS TRAVELS. 


We have lately been placed in possession of a fact 
that shows how nearly ‘allied to the reason of a man 
is the instinct of the brute creation. Not long since, 
Mrs. B——, residing in one of the interior counties 
of Missouri, left her home on a visit to some relatives 
living in Henry county, in this State, bringing with 
her a favorite dog. On arriving in this city she 
missed her pet, and search and inquiry failing to elicit 
aught concerning him, she was compelled to continue 
her journey without him. Fourteen days after the 
lady had left her home, the family was surprised at 
the appearance of “ Fido,” whom they thought 
worrying the pigs or “ baying the moon ” in far off 
Kentucky. Not less than nine hundred miles had 
been traversed by his dogship, and when it is remem- 
bered that he had been brought hither by rail, and 
could have had no trail to lead him back to his old 
quarters—that the broad Ohio, and the still broader 


Mississippi, not. to mention hundreds of streams of — 


smaller proportions, lay between him and his puppy- 
hood’s home, the journey was a remarkable one, and 
as such must ever distinguish this ‘dumb brute ” as 
a remarkable dog.—Louisville Journal. 


OLD BUCK, 
,,. know of an aged ox who gave yet more extraor- 
dinary evidence of thought. Old Buck, of the fam- 


™ ous firm of Buck & Brindle, had gone through life 


without being remarked for any intellectual superi- 
ority beyond responding slowly and with a certain 


senatorial dignity to the ordinary commands of 


“ Whoa, haw !” and “ Whoa, gee!” He would close 
meekly his superb eyes when suffering from the im- 
patient blows of his driver, and when released from 
work and filled with food he had a certain contempla- 
tive look as if taking his laborious life in a sensible, 
philosophical way. His owner was therefore aston- 
ished to find Old Buck one morning guarding a breach 
in the corn-field fence. He watched him for a while 
in perfect amazement, the cattle had not only broken 
through the fence, but the tracks in the soft earth 
showed that they had been driven out again. Before 
this opening the faithful old Nestor of the farm 
walked to and fro like a sentinel, lowering his long 
sharp horns in preparation to charge whenever the 
hungry cattle made a move toward the tempting corn. 
By what instinctive process did the old ox come to 
the quick conclusions that prompted him to this faith- 
ful protection of his master’s property ?—Don Piatt. 


NECTAR OF HUMANITY. 


The honey bee that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland, and the garden o’er 

To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in calm content his quiet song, 
Seeks not alone the rose’s glowing breast, 

The lily’s dainty cup, the violet’s lips, 

But from all rank and noxious weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness, closely pressed 
Within the poison chalice. Thus if we 

Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 

From all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of Humanity, 

And like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Ilived in our hearts it turns to nectar there. 


IF. 

If we could only read each other’s hearts, we 
should be kinder to each other. If we knew the 
woes and bitternesses and physical annoyance of our 
neighbors, we should make allowances for them which 
we do not now. We go about masked, uttering ster- 
eotyped sentiments, hiding our heart-pangs and our 
headaches as carefully as we can; and yet we won- 
der that others do not discover them by intuition. 
We cover our best feelings from the light ; we do not 
so conceal our resentments and our dislikes, of which 
we are prone to be proud. Life is a masquerade at 
which few unmask, even to their very dearest. And 
though there is need of much masking, would to 
Heaven we dared show our real faces from birth to 
death, for then some few, at least, would truly love 
each other.—Hearth and Home. 


MY CREED. 
BY ALICE CARY. 

I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that, when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. 


[ hold all else, named piety, 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence : 
Where centre is not, can there be 
Circumference ? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 

Affirm where’er my rhyme may go: 
Whatever things be sweet or fair, 

Love makes them so. 

* * * * 

THE humble soul is like the violet, that grows low, 
hangs the head downwards, and hides itself with its 
own leaves ; and were it not that the fragrance of his 
manly virtues discovered him to the world, he would 
choose to live and die in secrecy. 


THEN AND NOW. 

There comes to us a little paper called “* Our Dumb 
Animals,” which is an advocate for kindness towards 
those brute creatures that God has placed in the 
service of man, which conduce so much to his com- 
fort and profit. At its first appearance, some two 
years since, it was rather laughed at, and the cause 
in whose service it was engaged; but public opinion 
has wonderfully changed towards both, and it must 
be admitted that great good is being accomplished in 
the direction taken. The brutal master is held in 
check by the terror of the law, and the condition of 
the horse is decidedly ameliorated, as a driver takes 
very good care before he belabors a horse, to look 
about him and see that the agent of the Society is 
not round there somewhere, to plead to him the force 
of the law against cruelty to dumb animals. There 
have been many actions brought, and severe penal- 
ties inflicted, which hold even the cruelest in respect- 
ful hesitancy before striking. —Am. Union. 


Two little dogs got into a fight in Buffalo lately 
but a large Newfoundland happened along, and after 
watching the combatants a few minutes, suddenly 
caught up one of them by the neck, and trotted off 
with it, keeping a firm hold on him until his angry 
passions time to cool. 


(Translated for Our Dumb Animals.) 
JEWISH METHOD OF SLAUGHTERING. 


The Fourth (Question, discussed by the World’s Con- 
vention at Zurich, bore on the least painful method 
of killing animals in the shambles, and the method 
prescribed by the Jewish rite. 

Three extended reports were made on this question. 
[ We will copy from these hereafter.—Ep. ] 

The Jewish mode of slaughtering was attacked by 
Messrs. Sorel and Siegmund, not for itself, but on ac- 
count of the ill-treatment inseparable from the means 
of tying and throwing the animal down before cut- 
ting its throat. The Rabbi Kaiserling defended this 
way of slaughtering, which is considered, by Prof. 
Gerlach, of Hanover, and several veterinary surgeons, 
as the least painful of all. He asked that this part of 
the question should be rejected from the programme, 
on account of its bearing on religion. Mr. Warburg, 
though belonging to the Jewish religion, declared 
that he should in all places and on every occasion, 
combat the Jewish method of slaughtering, as prac- 
tised at the present day. Mr. Colam said that, above 
all prescribed religious rites, there is a law of human- 
ity, which it is the mission of these Congresses to 
make prevalent; for the laws of humanity are those 
of God. 

We remember here that the president of the Jew- 
ish consistory of the Lower Rhine,and Mr. Astrue, 
Grand Rabbi of Belgium, have declared that, when 
there is any cruelty in the preparations for cutting 
the animal’s throat, it must be attributed to the awk- 
wardness of the operators, and not to the prescrip- 
tions of the rite. However this may be, it cannot 
help being very useful to call the attention of the 
consistories to the cruelties which are committed and 
which can be avoided. The consideration of the best 
way of slaughtering gave rise to a long discussion. 

Following these debates the Congress came to the 
following conclusion : 

“Tt is the duty of the Congress to aid by every means 
in its power in the solution of the question on the 
most rapid and least painful way of slaughtering ani- 
mals. Believing that Dr. Sondermann’s report con- 
tributes to this solution, the Congress orders it to be 
printed and wishes all Societies to have it studied by 
competent persons, to arrive by this means at a defin 
itive solution.” 

The Congress takes pleasure in acting on the prom- 
ise of the reporter to submit the question to the next 
International Congress of veterinary surgeons at 
Brussels. 

The printed programme indicated the establishing 
of a prize for the best method of slaughtering; but 
no definite action was taken. 


[The method practised by the Jews in this vicinity 
has been brought to our attention, and we respectfully 
ask some one in authority to give us a description of 
their peculiar custom.—Ep. ] 


A QueEstion.—Which will you do, smile and make 
others happy, or be crabbed and make everybody 
around you miserable ? You can live among flowers 
and singing birds, or in the mire surrounded by fogs 
and frogs. ‘The amount of happiness which you can 

roduce is incalculable, if you will only show a smil- 
ing face, a kind heart and speak pleasant words. On 
the other hand, by sour looks, cross words and a fret- 
ful disposition you can make others unhappy almost 
beyond endurance. Which will you do? Wear a 
pleasant countenance , let joy and love beam in your 
eye. There is no joy so great as that which springs 
from a kind act or a pleasant deed ; and if you do a 
kind act during the day whereby some fellow mortal 
has been happy, you will feel its glorious influence at 
night when you rest, the next morning when you rise, 
and throughout the day when about your daily busi- 
ness. 


SiLent deeds are better than unprofitable words. 


“‘ LAZINESS grows on people : it begins in cobwebs, 
and ends in iron chains. he more business a man 
has, the more he is able to do; for he learns to save 
his time.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our chnimeals. 


Boston, November, 1870. 


** DON’T DO AS I HAVE DONE” 


was the earnest appeal of a very old man in our paper 
of July 1869. He confessed, that “ the paltry sum ofa 
few dollars had induced him to sell a faithful servant, 
when age and infirmity had rendered him undesira- 
ble.” He added, “I don’t like to think of my ‘ Charlie’ 


and poor ‘ Bill’ who were thus treated.” His present | 


horses, “Sam” and “Dick,” after 
service “shall never be sold.” 

We wish every man in Massachusetts would take this 
view. Both gratitude and justice call for it. How 
any man can see his horse, so many years his servant, 
put into a tip-cart, overloaded and abused, as such 
horses often are, is past our comprehension. We have 
nearly stopped the trade in broken-down horses at 
Brighton, and are having them killed wherever we 
find them, or the owners are prosecuted. The sym- 
pathy of some gentlemen has lately induced them to 
buy and kill old horses to relieve them from misery. 
“ So say we all of us.” 


SHOOTING MATCH. 

The “ Boston Herald” of Oct. 21, contained an ac- 
count of a “ pigeon shoot” on the grounds of B. F. 
Russell, Esq. at Arlington, Mass., by the Mass. Shoot- 
ing Club, composed mostly of Boston merchants. G. 
S. Kendall is President of the Club, and Capt. T. P. 
Pierce was judge. The following gentlemen partici- 
pated in the match; W. Adams, Dr. H. Wheeler, Dr. 
J. D. Mason, Rufus Sawyer, S. F. Burt, Joseph Tonks, 
D. Pray, H. Withington, Jr., B. F. Russell, W. 
Schaeffer, L. Kimball, T. P. Barnes, Jr., G. S. Ken- 
dall, G. W. Wheeler, Dr. G. N. Thompson. The ac- 
counts says “ all seemed to enjoy the sport.” 

Our object in publishing this account is to ask some 
of these gentlemen to write for our paper a description 
of the proceedings, and endeavor to convince our 
readers that it is not a cruel “sport.” 


An impres- 
sion prevails that some of these pigeons are not in- 
stantly killed, but are wounded, and escape with broken 
legs, wings or other wounds, and suffer for days. If 
some member of this club can disabuse our readers of 
this idea, and show the practical advantages of this 
kind of sport, they will well confer a favor. 

WATERING TROUGHS. 

Will our agents (and friends of the cause where 
there are no agents) advise us of the number of public 
watering troughs in their several towns. By publish- 
ing such a list we may induce an increase of these 
public conveniences. A law passed last winter au- 
thorizes towns to pay any man five dollars per annum 
who establishes and maintains a watering trough for 


public use. 


HOODS AND UNCLIPPED HORSES. 

“ Did you ever try a hood in addition to the blanket 
on your unclipped horses, after a hard drive ?” asks a 
friend. We never did, but ask. others to try the ex- 
periment, for he says in his own case he often puts up 
his horses while very warm and has never known them 
to take cold or have cold sweats with this ad? ional 
covering. We do not advocate any less care in © rub- 
bing-off,” but we like to have new theories teste. 


their faithful | 


THE HIGH PRICE OF HAY 

Will induce many persons to half feed their stock 
this winter, so that they will come out in the spring 
with every rib visible, and with scarcely strength 
enough to carry them to pasture. 

Such men often say, “ My cattle earn me nothing in 
winter and I cannot afford to keep them well.” We 
say, You cannot afford to keep them at all. 
is no excuse for cruelty. 


Poverty 
Unfortunately it is often not 
poor men who claim thus to save their pennies at 
the expense oftheir humanity. But it is not economy, 
as every good farmer will certify. Let our agents give 
this matter special attention this winter. 


SHELTER YOUR CarrLE.—We have been assured 
that in some parts of the State, it is the custom to leave 
young cattle, especially, out of doors all winter, with 
no other shelter than a haystack. This is a cruel 
practice, and offenders should be prosecuted. 


Keep Fountains Open.—The drinking fountains 
of Boston were closed all last winter, while in some 
other cities they were kept open, except on a few of 
the coldest days and no trouble resulted. 


WE are indebted to Messrs. L. Prang & Co., for 
some of their beautiful chromos for our office. 


Op Barns, with cracks and crevices for the cold 
wind and snow to blow through upon the suffering 
stock, need looking after at this season. Will our 
agents give a gentle but early admonition to the 
owners of such buildings that they may be warned 
in time ? 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Just as we are going to press we have received the 
following list of officers of the “ Rhode Island Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” which was 
organized at Providence, on the 27th ult. 

We bid them a cordial welcome. 


President.—Hon. George L. Clarke. 

Vice-Presidents.—His Excellency Seth Padelford, 
His Honor Thomas A Doyle, Mayor of Providence ; 
His Honor James Atkinson, Mayor of Newport ; 
Jacob Dunnell, Pawtucket ; Edward Harris, Woon- 
socket; James De Wolf Perry, Bristol; John O. 
Waterman, Warren; Amasa Sprague, Cranston ; 
Rowse Babcock, Westerly; Alfred A. Reed, East 
Greenwich. 

Executive Committee.—George L. Clarke, Albert 
S. Gallup, David Duncan, Charles A. Nichols, Lewis 
Dexter, Thomas F. Hoppin, Henry T. Grant, Francis 
M. Smith, William W. Hoppin, Charles E. Carpen- 
ter, Elisha Dyer, Frederick M. Ballou, Jeffrey Haz- 
ard, Samuel C. Blodget, Edward C. Ames. 

Secretary.—Freeman P. Little. 

Treasurer.—John W. Angell. 

From 200 to 300 persons were elected members of 
the Society. 


WHAT IS MAINE DOING? 


A correspondent of a Portland paper who had 
visited our office says :— 

‘Why cannot the State of Maine boast of such a 
society ? Certainly there is need enough of it, for 
there is scarcely a day that does not witness some act 
of cruelty that we are powerlessto prevent under the 
present law. This society is doing much good in the 
way of reforming abuses to which animals have here- 
tofore been subjected.” 

Bangor has a local society but there should be a 
State Society, or at least one in every county. Friends, 
wake up! 


DIDN’T DO IT! 
The editor of the “ Christian Observer ” published 


in Catlettsville, Ky., (his name is Zephaniah Meek,) 
thus exhibits his meekness : 


Our Dums ANIMALs.—The above is the title of a 
small monthly published by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. We have 
no particular objection to offer to the Society or their 
paper, but how it is that these distinguished philan- 
thropists do not recognize man as an animal, and how 
they can glory in the shedding of his blood and in the 
burning of towns and consequent suffering of the 
widows and orphans without even the show of sympa- 
thy, is decidedly too hard for us. They grow nervous 
and pathetic when they see a halter in a horse’s 
mouth, but when a man with whom they chance to 
differ lies helpless in his own blood, they give a victo- 
rious shout and make the welkin ring in praise of the 
gallant knight who performed the noble deed. We 
are tired of such hypocrisy. 

We have the impression that some people “ round 
here,” who found those with whom they differed lying 
“helpless in their own blood,” did not shout much, 
but rather offered relief to the sufferer, and received 
his gratitude therefor. But then Zephaniah Meek did 
not know that, and we forgive him. 


FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 

A friend, enclosing money to the Society, says, “The 
poor dumb brutes need protection from human brutes, 
and I trust the Society will not be permitted to die in 
our day.” 


Another says: “I thank God continually for having 
put into the hearts of so many, not only of the nerv- 
ous and sensitive, but for having influenced great and 
strong men, to take the part of the unfortunate dumb 
creation, to do what they can to ameliorate their con- 
dition. No one can tell their sufferings within the 
past years; in the transportation cars, packed like 
freight, and as little cared for ; in their frequent want 
of food, and shelter from storm and cold, the blows 
and kicks from inhuman drivers, and what I think 
worse than all,the unnecessary distress that they have 
endured, in the slaughter-house, before the fatal blow 
was dealt ; all these are being remedied. If one wit- 
nesses a particular case of abuse, he knows there is 
a power authorized to stop it and punish the offender.” 


Two gentlemen of St. Paul, Minnesota, have sent 
us a subscription for fifty copies of our paper “ in or- 
der to educate the people to the necessity of such laws 
as will protect the dumb animals of Minnesota.” 


= 


STILL THEY COME.—A well has been opened on 
our street for the relief of the poor thirsty horses that 
pass back and forth over this dusty road. Who can 
tell the amount of suffering thus relieved! We are in- 
formed that this good act has been done through the 
efforts of the “ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” We bid God-speed to the gentlemen 
who look after the interests of “our dumb animals.” 
Their zeal ought to awaken greater devotion in our 
hearts to the welfare of creatures that are neither 
“dumb” nor four-footed. * * * * There is a 
lesson for the times in the very music of this new 
pump. To every passer-by it cries, Show pity to MAN 
as well as heast !—Randolph ( Mass.) Register. 


ScHoo. TEACHERS are invited to read the article 
on first page. 


I aM sent to the ant, to learn industry; to the 
dove, to learn innocence; to the serpent to learn 
wisdom; and why not to the robin-redbreast, who 
chants it as cheerfully in winter as in summer, to 
learn equanimity and patience.— Warwick. 
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; Dumb Animals. 


S. HORSE RAILROAD SETS AN EX- 
AMPLE. 


Mr. Eprtor :—In your paper for October I find an 
article requesting proprietors to furnish you with fig- 
ures in relation to the manner of feeding their horses. 

I am using on Stoneham Street R. R. sixteen horses 
and they run on an average fifteen miles per day, 
(Sundays excepted.) I feed them each day, on an 
average, fourteen Ibs, hay, and twelve lbs, meai, halt 
corn and half oats, ground together. I keep a lump 
of rock salt in each manger, so that every horse 
may have what salt he craves I think half corn and 
half oats is the best food for horses that I have ever 
used. We are not in the habit of crowding and over- 
loading our cars, as they do in Boston, but when we 
have more passengers than can be seated in one car 
werun an extra car, (two or three, if needed,) and I 
consider it less expensive to carry forty or fifty pas- 
sengers on two cars, than on one, besides giving much 
better satisfaction. 

In feeding, hardly any two animals need exactly the 
same amount, and our rule is to give each animal no 
more than he will eat up clean, allowing no food to 
remain in the manger to get sour. The average 
amount is about as I have given above. I ama great 
lover of animals, especially the horse, and if I can 
render you any assistance in your noble work of pre- 
venting cruelties to animals I would be glad to do so. 

Yours, &c. 
B. Hrezarp, Lessee Stoneham Street R. R. 

OcToBER 20, 1870. 


CRUELTY IN VERMONT. 

When efforts were made a year ago to enact a new 
law in Vermont, we were given to understand that 
there was no need of such a law there. Since then 
we have published a case of extreme cruelty on the 
cars at Bellows Falls. And below we give an extract 
from a recent letter from a prominent citizen of that 
State, upon the general subject. We hope action will 
not longer be delayed. 


“The great thing to be remembered is the over- 
loading of cars with cattle, sheep and calves. The 
greed of shippers leads them into this error. They 
sometimes put heavy oxen into a car already over- 
loaded with calves or sheep. I have seen such oxen 
standing upon prostrate calves. Many creatures die 
before getting to market by reason of such overload- 
ing. I once saw some dead calves taken out of an 
overloaded car and put into another. Upon inquiry 
I learned that the reason for carrying the dead ones 
to market was that all the creatures who died on the 
passage were dressed and sold for about one-half price, 
and were eaten by consumers. The person giving 
me this information, I deem to be reliable. In con- 
nection with the overloading, great cruelty is prac- 
tised in forcing in the creatures into the cars, spikes 
and other appliances being used.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK. 

Patace Stock Car.—The “ Sun,” published at 
the Stock Yards, Chicago, speaks as follows of this 
car, which is the invention of J. W. Street: “ A rough 
model of this car was on exhibition here some weeks 
since, and was thoroughly inspected by our most ex- 
perienced shippers, and its merits and demerits were 
fully canvassed, and about the only point of objec- 
tion urged against it, was the length of time required 
in loading stock, each bullock having to be carried 
separately. If a few hours extra time in loading a 
train of cattle is of more importance that transporting 
them in good condition, thereby saving at least one- 
half of the usual shrinkage in weight, to say nothing 
about the more humane manner in which the stock is 
cared for in handling, is to be the only objection urged 
against the car, we may safely predict that it will not 
be many months before Mr. Street will see his patent 
in general use.” —Exchange. 


The first palace stock car from Chicago arrived in 
New York city recently, having brought through in 
four days sixteen cattle without transhipment or un- 


loading, the stock having been amply fed and watered 


while the train was in motion. 


[For ‘‘Our Dumb Animals.’’} 
UP AND DOWN BROADWAY. 
BY H. F. STARR. 

Throughout the summer morning 
Hurrying to and fro, 
The heart in my breast was heavy 
At sights and sounds of woe, 
The pain and the rough oppression 
That seemed forever to sway 
The Dumb Beasts’ sad procession 
Up and down Broadway ! 


Soul and sense and spirit 

Alike by their wrongs were tried. 
‘Has God on his throne forgotten 

How they suffer and bleed?’ [ cried. 
‘* Tf the sparrow that falls from heaven 

Is still in his care to-day, 

Why is no succor given 

Up and down Broadway ? ” 


Was it in certain answer 

That the beaten cart-horse fell, 

That I saw the strained limbs quiver. 
The galled chest heave and swell? 
Bruised and wounded and dying, 
Close at my feet he lay, 

In the midst of the traffic plying 

Up and down Broadway. 


The brutal hand that felled him 
Stayed not when he was down, 
Blows and kicks and curses, 

In the sight of half the town! 
Oh for strength to befriend him. 
Swept by the crowd away, 

No one cared to defend him, 
Up and down Broadway, 


No one? There came a stranger, 
Stately and grave and tall, 
The noblest face in the thronging street, 
The saddest face of all. 
Beside that suffering creature 
He held the crowd at bay,— 
** In the name of God these crimes shall cease 
Up and down Broadway !” 


Swift, at his silent bidding 

The Car of Mercy came, 

Tenderly raised the cart-horse, 

Weary and worn and lame! 

Happier dying than Jiving, 

They bore him in peace away. 

’Twas a sermon of God's own giving, 

Up and down Broadway. 

AGRICULTURAL CLUB.—The Chadd’s Ford Agri- 

cultural Club have addressed to the Pennsylvania Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Cruelty to Animals, a series 
ot resolutions thanking it for the great good it bas ac- 
complished. They regard the custom of muzzling 
calves “as cruel in the extreme to both calves and 
cows, and altogether unnecessary to any useful pur- 
pose in the sale of such animals,” and call the 
attention of the society to the cruelty inflicted upon 
horses, cattle and other live stock in its transportation 
on railroads within the limits of our State. 


[WE are glad to see that other organizations than 
those especially devoted to this cause are beginning 
to appreciate the good our kindred societies are do- 
ing.—Ep. 

g-—Ep.] 

INFINITE toil would not enable you tosweep away 
a mist, but by ascending a little you may often loo 
over it altogether. So it is with moral improvements; 
we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, or with a 
slanderous report, which would have no hold upon us 
if we ascended into a higher moral atmosphere. 


| 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
WHAT TWO APPLES DID. 


The other day I stood looking at a noble specimen 
of a horse, who just at the time seemed to be under 
that influence which, I believe, belongs alike to horses 
and humans—obstinacy. 

He refused to advance one step at the will of the 
driver, who again and again urged him on.. But the 
horse only turned bis head defiantly round toward 
the carriage and said, in the plainest horse-language, 
* No, sir; I don’t intend to give up.” 

His driver dismounted, and took hold of the bits, 
but the proud head went up with a still more defiant 
jerk, and an air which said, “TI shall fight it out on 
this line.” 

The driver, in despair, again takes his seat and is 
vainly urging the obstinate animal, when a lady steps 
geen forward from a neighboring house. Her 

ace is a picture of kindness and good will to all man- 
kind, and especially to horsekind at this particular 
moment. In her hand are two apples. Sie holds 
one to the mouth of this obstinate animal. What 
horse with a particle of chivalry in his nature could 
resist such a mode of warfare? Certainly not this 
one. His lips take in the delicious morsel and his 
obstinacy vanishes in a moment. He starts readily, 
but the lady evidently believes in finishing the work 
thoroughly, and holds out one more to him. He takes 
it as gracefully as it is given, and then with a right 
good will and ata right good pace, starts in the proper 
direction. Two apples did that work. Drivers of 
obstinate horses, take notice! Keep a little supply of 
this kind of urging in your pockets, and you will save 
time, patience and temper. Ss. E. M. 

CHELSEA, Oct. 19, 1870. 


THE HORSE FROM A MORAL STANDPOINT. 


The driver who fights his horses has not got through 
the first lesson in the management of these animals. 
Some strike their horse in a fit of anger; others beat 
them as a punishment for what they conceive to be 
sinful acts on the part of the horse. Now, the fact is, 
the horse never does wrong on purpose. In this re- 
spect he is better than most men. If he refuses to 
pull it is the fault of education, and if he runs away 
and kicks things to pieces, it is because he is fright- 
ened. Men when they are scared do some very fool- 
ish things, and they are excused, but no allowance is 
made for the runaway horse. He is kicked, and 
cuffed, and beat, as if what was done was on purpose 
to hurt somebody, and not in consequence of supposed 
danger, which the poor animal was trying to flee from. 
Horses never kick without a motive. They use their 
heels for defence, and the first kick at the traces is 

iven to ward off what to them seems danger. No 

orse ever kicked for any other purpose. They cher- 
ish no ill feeling against any one, and always do as 
far as they know what is right. All horses can be 
educated to do whatever the driver wishes. They 
obey cheerfully and without grumbling, even though 
put to rest with half rations in a cold, filthy, muddy 
stable. A horse can easily be taught to know the 
harness will not hurt him. Then he will not kick at 
it and run away. He is also easily taught to pull by 
the traces or by the halter strap. If you want him to 
pull well on the halter all you have to do is to hitch 
him with something he can easily break, and he will 
soon learn to pull back with such force that no bridle 
will hold him. If you want him to pull well by the 
traces, give him a light Joad until he learns to move 
it, and he will soon pull his best at heavy loads. 

Horses balk or pull just as they are taught. It does 
not matter which end of a horse you fasten the 
weight to They will balk as readily when hitched 
by the traces, if improperly trained, as when hitched 
by the halter; and they will pull back as faithfully 
by the halter, if trained to do so, as they pull forward, 
when hitched by the traces toa wagon. It is an easy 
matter to teach a horse to refuse to pull at either the 
halter or traces, and it is equally as easy to teach him 
to pull by the same means. If those who drive horses 
would keep this fact in view, and keep their temper 
out of view, they would never be guilty of the shame- 
ful act of beating their team in a mud-hole or on the 
hillside. 
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Ghilocen’s: Bepartment 


The Goat. 

What an active and good-tempered 
animal is the goat! No wonder heisa , 
great favorite with children. He is often 
their playmate and companion, for he 
loves to receive their caresses and does 
his best to amuse them with his gambols. 
How willingly he draws them in little 
carriages to give them pleasure, taking 
them cheerfully wherever they wish to 
go. The goat is very sure-footed, and in 
its wild state climbs the steepest rock 
with safety, leaping from crag to crag, 
and sometimes alighting on ledges of 
rocks where it hardly finds room to stand. 

On the trunk of a tree thrown over a 
rushing stream, that foamed as it dashed 
among the rocks below, two goats once 
met, each anxious to go his way But 
how were they to manage? for if they * 
tried to pass each other, one, if not both, 
must fall, and die on the precipice be- 
neath. Now these two goats were as 
wise as many bearded men, and putting 
their heads together, they stood still a 
short time, as if thinking which was the 
best thing they could do Their plan 
was soon made. One goat lay quietly 
down on the tree, and allowed the other 
toleap over it, which it did quite safely ; 
and both the clever creatures went on 
with their journey. 

Oh, what a lesson of wisdom is taught 
by these wonderful goats! If we are 
e@ed suddenly in danger, let us try, 
ike the goats, to be as calm as possible, 
and consider what is the best thing to be 
done. * * * There is a great deal 
of courage and coolness among dumb 
animals which the timid would do well to 
copy. The goat is not only a clever and 
active, but also a very useful animal, and 
its milk is very sweet and nourishing to 
persons who are ill and weak. It is also 
said by those who ought to know, that a 
horse will keep in better health if a goat 
lives in the stable with him. This is be- 
cause all living creatures, both dumb and 
human, are fond of cheerful company. 
No doubt the poor horse finds the time 
very dull and long, when he is shut up by himself 
a whole day in the stable ; but with a merry goat to 
amuse him with its lively tricks, the hours must pass 
quickly.—( From “ Our Children’s Pets,” an English 
book, Lee & Shepard, Agents.) 


The Acting Cockatoo. 

An Australian traveller describes the theatrical 
performances of a tame cockatoo, known by the pet 
name of “ The Doctor.” It pretends to have a violent 
toothache, nursing its beak in its claw, rocks itself 
backward and forward, as if in the greatest agony, 
and in answer to all the remedies which are proposed, 
it croaks out, “ Oh, it ain’t a bit of good!” and finally, 
sliding up to the end of his perch, it says in a coarse 
but confidential whisper, ‘* Give us a drop of whiskey, 
do.” 

It pretends to sew, holding a little piece of cloth 
underneath the claw which rests on the perch, and 
going through all the motions with the other, getting 
into difficulties with its thread, and finally setting up 
a loud song in praise of sewing machines, just as if it 
were an advertisement. His best performance is 


when he imitates a hawk. He reserves this piece of. 


acting until his.mistress is feeding her poultry ; then 
when all the hens and chickens, turkeys and pigeons 
are in the quiet enjoyment of their breakfast or sup- 

r, the peculiar shrill cry of the hawk is heard over- 

ad, and the “ Doctor” is seen circling in the air, 
uttering an occasional scream. ‘The fowls never find 
out that this is a hoax, but run to shelter, cackling in 
great alarm—hens clucking loudly for their chicks, 
turkeys crouching under the bushes, and the pigeons 
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taking refuge in their house. 
As soon as the ground is quite 
clear, cocky changes his wild 
note for peals of laughter from 
a high tree, and finally, alight- 
‘ing on the top of a hencoop 
filled with trembling chickens, 
says, in a_ suffocating voice, 
“ You'll be the death of me.” 


Old Gray. 

Every one in this locality 
knows Col. Sam. Walker’s old 
gray saddle-horse. He is a 
horse of enlarged experience, 
and has knocked about over 
the world enough to gain a 
good stock of ideas. Having served gallantly on both 
sides for four years during the war, and participated 
in about every battle and skirmish between Kansas 
and the Gulf, he naturally considers himself pretty 
well posted in regard to matters and things, and cap- 
able of forming his own opinions. We state this much 
simply to let strangers know that he is a horse of 
some intelligence, and to enable them to believe this: 

A day or two ago, the Colonel found that a nail 
had been run into his horse’s foot accidentally, and 
some lameness was likely to be the result. To ease 
it, he removed the shoe. The foot, however, became 
quite sore, and evidently caused Old Gray no little 
trouble. 

Yesterday, the Colonel turned him out to run on 
the common. Now, it seems that Gray had been 
studying the matter over while standing in the stable, 
and had made up his mind as to what ought to be 
done. Therefore, as soon as turned out, he walked 
direct to Ed. Jennings’s blacksmith shop, and, taking 
a stand at the door, quietly intimated that he wanted 
some work done. Ed. took the hint, and put ona 
shoe in his best style; and then Gray departed, well 
satisfied. 

Once before, when lame, Ed. put on a shoe, which 
seemed to do good, and it is supposed that Gray re- 
membered it, and had supreme faith in his curative 
powers. A sensible old horse, truly — Exchange. 


How the Swiss Treat their Animals, 
They feed large numbers of cattle on the spurs and 
lower slopes of the Alpine heights. The word Alp 
signifies a mountain pasturage. From the windows" 


of Mr. Muller’s admirably appointed 
hotel in this little town I see in the dis 
tance, almost up among the clouds, , 
number of white and gray specks. They 
are cattle, which were sent upward a 
soon as the winter snow began to di 
pear and the young, sweet, thymy gras 
to spring up, exquisite, fragrant, and 
nourishing,—illustrating in a new point 
. of view the doctrine that “all flesh js 
> grass.” Higher and higher they mount, 
as the summer advances, and the heat of 
the life-giving sun is felt along a higher 
\ belt of meadow. They are accompanied 

by a herdsman and one or two assistants, 
who tend them and milk the cows. These 
must make friends of their dumb com. 
panions. ‘They are for the most parta 
kindly and genial race. They entice 
their wandering charge home to the 
chalet at night, by the offer of a pinch of 
salt, for which good-natured purpose 
their employers give them a sufficient 
supply at the beginning of the season, 
These herdsmen incur perils the most 
critical in finding and recovering some 
wild young heifer, who has wandered 
into danger from inexperience and in. 
caution,—type of too many young men 
and maidens in large and populous cities 
They discover the poor trembling thing 
perched upon some narrow abutting shelf 
of rock, where its four feet can hardly 
stand together, and where it cannot tum 
round to clamber back again. They 
catch it with swathes and bands, and 
bear it upwards, and lead it home rejoicing.—Corr. 
Animal World. 


THERE is no joy so great as that which springs 
from a kind act or a pleasant deed. You may feel it 
at night when you rest, in the morning when you 
rise, and through the day when you are about your 
daily business. 


General Mercer’s Companion. 

Another very sad drawback was the loss of my 
poor old dog Bal, who had been my companion day 
and night about eleven years, always sleeping under 
my bed or by my side. In 1807, he accompanied us 
to South America. On arriving at Colombes he was 
first missed. I sent back to Garges, but never heard 
more of him.—From the Waterloo Campaign. 


The Distrustful Bird. 

A bright little canary bird, a very sweet singer, 
had often cheered and brightened my room during a 
long illness, and sometimes its sweet, rich notes soothed 
and diverted me when my nerves, shattered by an 
illness of years, would not permit me to enjoy the 
companionship even of the tenderly-loved ones who 
by every means in their power sought to alleviate the 
suffering and brighten the tedium of my sick-room. 

As my strength returned I lavished upon my little 
feathered companion all the attentions he was capable 
of appreciating, and he had become very tame, and 
seemed to recognize me when I approached his cage 

One day when I offered him from my finger some 
delicacy, instead of taking it with his usual confidence 
in me, he appeared frightened, and fluttered about 
his cage. Surprised and disappointed, I exclaimed, 
** My little bird, can you not trust me?” as the 
thought of my long-continued kindness to it recurred 
to me. 

A dear young sister, in my room at the moment, 
said to me: “ O sister, do not be impatient with the 
little bird. If you feel so sorry because it does no 
always trust you, and now seems to have forgotten 
you, how grieved our Heavenly Father must be that 
we so continually forget Him, so constantly do not 
trust Him! ”—Pastoral Visitor. 
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Better please one good man than a crowd of bad 
ones, 
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(Translated for Our Dumb Animals from the French of A. de Beau- 
pré.) 


ALAMET THE HERMIT, AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Azamet the vizier, had been raised by Sultan Mah- 
moud to the highest office in the empire. As soon 
as he was established in his position, he tried to reform 
many abuses ; but the nobles and imaums plotted 

inst him, and ruined him in the estimation of the 
emperor and the people, so that he was deposed. 

prived of his property, and deserted by his 
friends, Azamet withdrew to the wilderness of Khor- 
asan, Where he lives alone in a hut of his own build- 
ing, and planted a little garden by the side of a brook. 

He had lived a hermit’s life for two years, when 
Usbeck, one of his old friends, and a sage of great 
repute, found out his dwelling-place. Usbeck’s wise 
counsels had had no small share in ameliorating 
Azamet’s punishment, and, as he had not forgotten 
his banished friend, he went to Khorasan. 

The sage met the vizier about a mile from his hut ; 
the two friends recognized each other, and embraced, 
while Usbeck shed tears; Azamet, on the contrary, 
smiled calmly, and hiseyes beamed with joy. “ Thanks 
be to God, who gives strength to the unfortunate,” 
said Usbeck. ‘The man who had a gorgeous palace 
in the rich plains of Ghilem, is contented with a hut 
in the wildest part of Khorasan! O Azamet, your 
virtue has followed you into this desert; it consoles 
you for having lost the roses of Herat, the turquoises 
of Vishapour, and the silks of Mezendran, but has it 
consoled you for living alone ? We all need compan- 
ions, if not friends. What hermitage is not a tomb ?” 

When they drew near Azamet’s hut, which he had 
left in the morning, they heard a young horse neigh, 
and saw him come galloping to meet them. When 
he came near the vizier, he caressed him, and ran 
home before him. 

Usbeck saw two fine heifers come from a pasture 
near by, and run back and forth near Azamet, as if 
offering him their milk; they then began to follow 
him. Soon after, two goats, with their kids, ran 
down from a steep rock, showing, by their gambols, 
their delight at seeing their master, and began to 
frolic around him. 

Then four or five sheep came out of a little orchard, 
bleating and bounding, to lick Azamet’s hand as he 
patted them, smiling. At the same moment, a few 
pigeons, and a multitude of other birds which were 
chirping on the trees in the orchard, flew upon his 
head and shoulders. He went into the little yard 
near his cabin, and a cock saw him, and crowed for 
joy; at this noise, several hens ran, cackling, to greet 
their master. 

But the signs of joy and love which all these ani- 
mals showed, were as nothing compared to those of 
two white dogs which were waiting Azamet at the 
door. They did not run to meet him, but seemed to 
show him that they had been faithful sentinels over 
the house which their master had placed in their care. 
As soon, however, as he entered, they caressed him 
lovingly, fawning upon him, throwing themselves at 
his feet, and only leaping up to lick his hands. When 
he gave them the least caress, they ran away, for very 
joy, in a long circuit around the cabin, barking at the 
top of their voice. They seemed beside themselves 
with delight, but soon returned, out of breath, and 
stretched themselves at their master’s feet. 

Usbeck smiled at this sight. “ Well!” said the 
vizier, “ you see that I am now as I have been, from 
childhood, the friend of all created things. I tried 
to make men happy, but they could not let me. I 
make these animals happy, and I take pleasure in 
their affection and gratitude. You see that even 
though I am buried in the wilderness of Khorasan, I 
have companions, and my hermitage is not a tomb. 
I still live, for I love, and I am beloved.” 


STRANGE, 1F TrRuk.—There are a good many peo- 
ple who will sympathize with the Jerseyite, who hav- 
ing heard that sparrows would destroy mosquitoes, 
procured a couple, put them in his bedroom and told 
them“ to hunt.” He was somewhat discouraged when 


he returned to his room to find that the mosquitoes 


had swallowed the sparrows —Extract. 


KINDLE AND SMILE. 


If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 
Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it, 
Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 
You will soon forget to moan 
** Ah! the cheerless weather.” 


if the world’s a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it! 
Will it help vour loneliness 
On the winds to din it! 
Raise a hut, however slight, 
Weeds and brambles smother. 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother, 


if the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with hope’s bright river. 
[For Our Dumb Animals. } 
A MODEL STABLE-KEEPER. 

Not long since I was spending a night with a friend 
in New York, and was invited to an early ride in 
Central Park. The offer was gladly accepted, as I 
knew he had a number of valuable blood-horses, 
which were kept at a public stable. 
pressed surprise at his willingness to entrust such 
valuable horses to the care of any one but his own 
trained,groom, he said: “The man who keeps this 
stable is a born stable-keeper and a gentleman. His 
men are carefully selected, and the following are his 
rules—First, No man will be employed who drinks 
intoxicating liquors. His men, like his horses, must 
drink water, cold water only. Second, No man must 
speak /oud to any of the horses, or in the stable where 
they are. Horses of good blood are nervous, and 
loud, excited conversation is felt by every horse in 
the stable, who hears it. Excited words addressed to 
one horse are felt by every other horse who hears 
them, and keeps them all nervous and uneasy. Third, 
No man may use profane language in the hearing 
of the horses. They are gentlemen’s horses and un- 
derstand what profane language, and the. excited 
tones which accompany it, mean. 

I was not surprised after this, that my friend was 
willing to leave his blood-horses in such hands. While 
on the road he soothed the fiery dispositions, and 
moderated the speed of his horses by gentle words, 
rather than by rein or whip, 


[Does our correspondent mean anything when he 


. says that “gentlemen’s horses understand profane 


© 


” 
language” ?—Enp. ] 


CHILDREN should be inured as early as possible to 
acts of charity and mercy. Constantine, as soon as 
his son could write, employed his hand in writing 
pardons, and delighted in conveying through his 
mouth all the favors he granted. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—Have you noticed 
an icicle as it is formed? You noticsd how it froze 
one drop at a time, until it was a foot long or more. 
If the water was clean, the icicle sparkled brightly in 
the sun; but if the water was slightly muddy, the 
icicle looked foul, and its beauty was spoiled. Just 
so our characters are forming. One little thought or 
feeling at a time adds its influence. If each thought 
be pure and right, the soul will be lovely, and will 
sparkle with ae ape but if impure and wrong, 
there will be a final deformity and wretchedness. 


Nortuine brings such peace to the heart as a calm 
trusttulness in God’s over-ruling care. 


When | 


Stable and Farm. 


Sayinc Horsrs.—A horseman whose horse is 
given to shying, ought never to permit himself to 
evince symptoms of nervousness nor punish the 
animal for exhibitions of timidity. enever 4 
horse directs the points of his ears in a certain direc- 
tion, as though distrustful or afraid, the reins should 
be pulled in another direction, thus diverting the at- 
tention of the animal from the object causing the pur- 
turbation. If, on the other hand, force or harsh means 
are used to compel an acquaintance with the object 
feared, the horse will be doubly excited, if not un- 
manageable. 

We have found, in cases of shying or halting at 
real or fancied objects of disquiet, that stopping the 
horse and using soothing language, answers a very 
good purpose If the object is stationary, the horse, 
after a short time, will most usually advance in the 
direction of it, approaching cautiously till satisfied 
that no danger is to be apprehended, when he will 
resume his way in a quiet mood. But if chastised 
for shying, he will have two objects of fear instead of 
one, and become more confirmed in the habit of dis- 
trustfulness.— Whitney’s Waverley. 


FEEDING SHEEP.—A person to succeed in sheep 


feeding, must do it because he likes to do it—because 


he prefers to feed sheep and see them eat, to any 
other business done in winter; and although he may 
not be able or willing to do the work himself, still he 
must take delight in seeing it well attended to if he 
expects to prosper. He should be sure to see every 
sheep he has, at least once a day, when, if he under- 
stands his business, he can tell at a glance whether 
they have been properly cared for.— Ohio Farmer. 


Groominc Horses.—Though suitable and prop- 
erly prepared food is the prime requisite for the 
horse, regular grooming holds the second place in the 
management of him. A man who omits the custo- 
mary ablutions at stated times—who goes for days or 
weeks with uncombed hair, may exist—but does not 
live in the proper sense of the word. So of the 
horse. Grooming is alike essential to looks, health 
and elasticity of action. The curry-comb and card 
should be brought into daily requisition, nor should 
the clipping shears be omitted. Fetlocks bedraggled 
with mud, unkempt and tangled mane, detract much 
from the appearance of the animal, repress his ambi- 
tion, and hence diminish his usefulness. A man who 
neglects the regular grooming of his horses is an enemy 
both to the beasts and himself; to them because he 
withholds labor which is their due, and to himself be- 
cause he depreciates the value of his own property.— 
Whitney's Waverley. 


MANAGEMENT OF OXEN. 


The ox should be as little abused by threats and 
whipping, as by stinted feed and overtasked labor. 
Loud and repeated hallooing, or the severe use of the 
lash, is as impolitic as it is cruel and disgraceful. We 
never witness this barbarity without wishing the 
brutes could change places, long enough, at least, to 
teach the biped that humanity by his own sufferings 
which his reason and sensibility have failed to inspire. 
Clear and intelligible, yet low and gentle words are 
all that are necessary to guide the well-trained, 
spirited ox. 

The stick, or whip, is needed rather to indicate the 
precise movement desired, than as a stimulant or 
means of punishment. The ox understands a moder- 
ate tone more perfectly than a boisterous one, for all 
sounds become indistinct as they increase. 

R. L. ALLEN. 


TAR is an excellent application for hard, dry and 
cracked hoofs. It softens and penetrates the hoof, 
and gives it a bright, clean appearance ; it also closes 
the cracks. Once used, the hostler will never be 
without it. Apply once or twice a week. 


Ir is advisable, in the construction. of poultry 
houses, to use pine lumber—the more pitch it contains 
the better, as this is offensive to poultry vermin. 
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The following is a brief account of a prosecution 


latterly have become too common, should also be ex- 
cused on the same plea. 


Dumb Animals. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY, 


instituted by the “ Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- | 
vention of Cruelty to Animals,” through their Agent, | aspect of a case, is most extraordinary. 2 _ f 


James Kilpatrick :— 

In May last the Society was informed that John 
Kennedy had advertised for sale a number of cows 
and calves; fhat he was in the habit, previous to his 


If the jury 
was composed of farmers, as we presume it was, their 
verdict, in the face of direct evidence, and what they 
must all have known well without any evidence, is 
inexplicable. Such treatment of a cow is not only 


His Excellency WM. CLAFLIN, Newton. 

Ex-Gov. A. H. BULLocK, Worcester. 

The Hon. Sec’y OLIVER WARNER, Northampton, 
His Honor N. B. SHURTLEFF, Boston. 

Rt. Rey. JNO. J. WILLIAMS, 

Rt. Rev. M. EASTBURN, “ 


4 often i Gro. B. EMEnson, LL.D. 
sales, of bagging his cows, by muzzling the calves, | {1° but very m involves permanent injury. Dr. Gko. C. SHATTUCK, — “ 
What is called by farmers, caked udder, the result of M. MASon, Esq. “ 
thereby preventing them from sucking their dams, « 

. . : : abscess and inflammation, from milk not being all | PATRICK DONAHOK, Esq., i 

in order that the udders of the latter might become a ki JAMES P. THORNDIKE, Esq., i 

swollen and distended, for the purpose of giving the Dr. 8. G. 
: to cure. We woulkd not buy a cow which we knew Hon. ALBERT. WRIGHT, « 
cow a better appearance than she would have if Dr. HuNRY G. CLARKE, 
milked, or the calf allowed to suck. Kilpatrick and C. ALLEN BrowNe, Esq., “ 
% Albert L. Williams, clerk of the Society, saw about | °4S®- She might get over it, and she might not. But JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Esq., 6 


thirty or forty calves tightly muzzled, and thereby pre- 
vented from sucking any of the cows. The udders 
of their dams were very much swollen and distended, 
and when the calves, in their efforts to obtain food 
by sucking, would butt the udders of the cows, 
the latter would move away giving unmistakable 
evidence of pain. In the opinion of the witness 
about thirty cows were in pain or agony from this 
treatment. Many of the calves were lying down, 
too weak to stand up. The defendant was arrested. 
On his hearing betore the Justice, Kennedy admitted 
that the calves were muzzled for a period of twenty 
or twenty-two hours, and that during that length of 
time the cows were not milked, but he denied that it 
was an act of cruelty. 

Adrian Cornell testified that he had been a farmer 
for a number of years, and had considerable experience 
in the management of cows and calves; that a cow 
should be milked at least twice a day; that there was 
danger of the milk caking, when retained in the bag 
or udder, for too great a length of time, thereby 
creating inflammation and sometimes resulting in ab- 
scess. That keeping a calf from a fresh cow for a 

riod of twenty or twenty-two hours, and not milk- 
ing her during that period, would occasion pain and 
suffering to the cow, and might injure her as a milker. 

Two other farmers testified to the same effect. 

Doctors William Carson and C. 8S. Baker both testi- 
fied that they had been practising physicians for the 
last thirty years; that the same law in relation to the 
secretion of milk held in reference to all animals that 
gave suck to their young; that if the secretion of 
milk be so great as to distend the vessel containing it 
greatly beyond its normal condition, pain and suffer- 
ing to the animal must ensue; that if the secretion of 
milk in a cow be so great as to greatly distend the 
udder it would cause inflammation and suffering to 
the animal, and if the secretion be continued to an 
undue period of time without the milk being drawn 
from the cow, it would probably result in an abscess. 

Defendant’s witnesses claimed that the treatment 
complained of was not cruel, and the judge charged 
that the practice was “ not unusual.” The jury ac- 
quitted the defendant, showing that the people are 
not yet educated up to a true perception of the suf- 
ferings of animals, nor of our duty towards them. 

Since writing the above we find in the “ Pensyl- 
vania Practical Farmer,” the following comments on 
the case :— 

What will surprise all our readers who have ever 
owned a single cow, is the charge of the judge and 
the decision of the jury—though the latter was prob- 
ably elicited by the former. 


The point in the charge from the Bench, that ac- 
cording to the evidence, there “ was nothing unusual 


as regards pain to the cow, and the intrinsic cruelty 
of the practice, there can be no doubt; and we hope 
the society will not let the matter rest where it is 


CALIFORNIA MOVING. 
We find in the “ Alta Californian” the following 
Circular from the Secretary of the San Francisco 
Society, which shows the right spirit :— 


Editors Alta :—The attention of the officers of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has been frequently called to the excessive over- 
loading of the horse-cars of the city, as well as to 
the worn-out stock used by some of the lines. Not- 
withstanding repeated remonstrance, the abominable 
custom still prevails of piling on passenger after pas- 
senger until there is no standing-room left, either in- 
side or on the platform of the car. Surely there is no 
cruelty more mercenary than this overloading poor 
dumb brutes, who cannot explain their own misery. 


After quoting the decision of Judge PEARCE in 
Philadelphia, which we published last year, in rela- 
tion to the liability of horse railroad companies, the 
Cireular proceeds :— 


The San Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals numbers among its members the 
Governor of the State, the Mayor, and several of the 
most influential merchants and lawyers of the city, 
who willingly respond to the call of the Collector. 
Still the number is small; and, financially speaking, 
so are the funds. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
our citizens will see the necessity of extending this 
work of mercy, by joining the Society and assisting 
us to carry out its humane principles; in that case 
we would be in a position to keep a vigilant watch 
on the steamers running between the interior and 
San Francisco, as the time is approaching for the 
transport of cattle to this market, in which season 
great cruelty is used by the persons in charge. It is 
also the intention of the Society to test the law regu- 
lating the number of passengers permitted on street- 
cars, more especially on the up grades of the northern 

art of the city. The Society, since its formation, 

as been singularly fortunate in suppressing cruelty, 
which is, in a great measure, owing to the moral sup- 
port we have received from the press, and the public 
generally ; and, although we admit that a person 
may, through sudden temptation, be guilty of an act 
of cruelty, which in his more sane moments he would 
abhor, yet it is certain that a single act of cruelty 
committed upon the meanes¢ animal, if it be justified, 
approved of, and delighted in, is utterly inconsistent 
with the feelings of humanity, which ought to rule 
civilized man. 

Ws. P. Scort, Secretary. 
San FRANcrtsco, September 24, 1870. 
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Col. WM. 8. LINCOLN, Worcester. 

Hon. C. C. Esty, Framingham. 

Wo. G. Prescott, Esq., Pepperell, 

Hon. W. L. R&ED, Abington. 

Hon. HENRY L. SABLNE, Williamstown. 

WILLIAM T. FELLEY, Esq., Lanesborough, 

Hon. THOMAS COLT, Pittsfield. 

Hon, SAMUEL W. BOWERMAN, Pittsfield, 

Hon. ENSIGN H. KELLOGG, Pittsfield. 

Hon. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Lee. 

A. Root. Esq., Sheffield. 

DAVID LEAVETT, Esq., Great Barrington. 

Hon. W. B. C. PEARSONS, Holyoke. 

Hon. WM. B. WASHBURN, Greentield. 

ALFRED R. FIELD, Esq., Greentield. 

Gro. E. TOWNE, Esq., 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLISTON, Easthampton. 
ALEX. HYDE, Esq., Lee. 

Hon. HENRY W. BisHopr, Lenox. 
JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
Hon. JOHN Z. GOODRICH, Stockbridge. 
Hon. THOMAS TALBOT, Billerica. 
Hon. E. B. GILLETT, Westtield, 
Hon. J. T. ROBINSON, Adams, 

Hon. VALORUS TAFT, Upton. 

Hon. DANIEL L. HARRIS, Springfield. 

Hon. ELIPHALET TRASK, Springfield. 

Hon. FRANCIS W. BIRD, Walpole. 

Hon. GEORGE S. TAYLOR, Chicopee Falls. 

Hon. R. H. LEAVETT, Charlemont. ‘ 
Hon. L. M. Amherst. 
Gro. BURBANK, Esq., Newtonville. 

Hon. CHARLES FieLp, Athol. 

J. B CoNnapon, Esq., New Bedford. 


in cows and calves being thus treated,” would appear 5 
+, to us to be no mitigation, but rather an aggravation NEVER whip your horse for becoming frightened Col. J #kODORE LYMAN, Brookline. a 
of the cruelty, and which it is high time a beginning | at any object by the roadside ; for if he sees a stump, Directors. 
was made to have stopped. Before the society to 


a log, or a heap of tan bark in the road, and while he 
is eyeing it carefully and about to pass it, you strike 
him with the whip, it is the log, or the stump, or the 
tan bark that is hurting him, in his way of reasoning, Mont 
and the next time he will act more frightened. Give , aondaneng 
him time to examine and smell these objects. | PHOMAS CoNERY. 
FRANKLIN EVANS. 
JOHN REED. 
Wo. G. WELD. 
WM. APPLETON, 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 

RUSSELL SrurGis, Jr. 
GEO. TYLER BIGELOW 
HENRY SALTONST: 
W. W. Morvanp. 


JOSEPH B. GLOVER. 
Henry H. 
JOUN J. MAY. 
FRANK B. Fay, 


7 prevent cruelty to animals came into existence, many 
other cruelties were not “ unusual.” Calves were 
often tied by the feet and piled on each other, two or 
three layers thick, in market wagons, for transporta- 
tion; horses and mules were daily knocked about and 
beaten in our streets; and if such things are made 
legal because they were not unusual, we do not see 
but that robberies, burglaries, and other crimes which 


HENRY SALTONSTALL, 
Treasurers 
FRANK B. Fay, 
Secretary. 
CHARLES A. CUREIER, 
Special 


MILPNEss governs more than anger.— Publius 
Lyvius. 
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